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bled to school two miles each way. After his re-
covery, he carried on his trade in Hopkinton,
Mass., and later in South Braintree, under An-
sel Thayer, a famous bootmaker. At the age of
nineteen, he enlisted (Feb. 26,1864) in Company
I, s8th Massachusetts Regiment, but he was
wounded in the back at Cold Harbor later in that
year and spent many months in army hospitals.
Discharged at the close of the war, he went
West, settling for a time in Black Hawk, Colo.,
and later in Golden City in the same state, where
he was for a time in the retail shoe trade. He
returned East and on Sept. 6, 1868, married N.
Augusta Terry, at Plymouth.

From 1870 to 1875 Douglas was a superin-
tendent in the Porter & Southworth factory at
North Bridgewater (now Brockton), Mass. In
1876, with a borrowed capital of $875, he began
manufacturing for himself in a small room, 30 x
60 feet, with five employees and an output of
forty-eight pairs of shoes a day. There were
times when Douglas was his own buyer, cutter,
and salesman, and even his own expressman,
and he often worked eighteen and twenty hours
at a stretch. In 1879 he moved into larger quar-
ters, and two years later erected a large three-
story factory on Pleasant St. In 1884 he took
the unprecedented step of advertising his own
shoes; and eventually his own portrait, his first
trade-mark, was stamped on the soles of all his
products. It was not long before his face, print-
ed constantly in the newspapers to advertise
Douglas shoes, became familiar to everybody
who had eyes with which to see. In 1892, with
the erection of a new and still larger factory at
Montello Station, Brockton, the business was in-
corporated, with a capital of $2,500,000, and
was soon employing 4,000 operatives. In 1923,
the year before his death, it was manufacturing
17,000 pairs of shoes daily and controlling 117
retail stores scattered throughout the country.

Douglas entered political life in 1884 as a
Democratic member of the Massachusetts House
of Representatives, and in 1886 he sat for a term
in the state Senate. He was a councilman of
Brockton, and, in 1890, was chosen mayor of
that city. He was a delegate to the National
Democratic conventions of 1884,1892, and 1896,
and delegate-at-large in 1904. In the last-named
year, he ran for governor, and was elected by a
large majority, being, however, the only Demo-
crat on the ticket to be successful. While he was
in office (1905-06), the legislature was strong-
ly Republican, and he had little influence on law-
making. He declined to run for a second term.
As governor, he refused to waste time by attend-
ing banquets or public functions not associated
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with his position, and he enjoyed the respect
even of his political opponents.                          *

Douglas was a man of simple and unostenta-
tious tastes, who was never ashamed of his early
poverty. He was never talkative, and believed
in deeds rather than words. A liberal philan-
thropist, he gave a complete surgical building
to the Brockton Hospital and established the
Brockton Day Nursery. As an executive, he
was fair and just, and was esteemed highly by
labor-unions. His only real recreation was work,
though he went South each year for a month in
Florida, and he owned a summer home at Monu-
ment Beach overlooking Buzzard's Bay. After
the death of his first wife, he married on Apr.
*0j 1913, Mrs. Alice (Kenniston) Moodie. She
and two daughters survived him. He died very
suddenly in a hospital after an operation, at the
age of eighty, and was buried in the Melrose
Cemetery, in Brockton, with many distinguished
persons following his body to the grave.

[Much information regarding Douglas may be found
in The Boy Who Pegged Shoes (n.dj, a little pamphlet
published by the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company. See
also the Boston Transcript for Sept. 17, 1924; Who's
Who in America, 1922-53.]                         Q jf _ pp

DOUGLASS, DAVID BATES (Mar. 21,
1790-Oct 21, 1849), engineer, soldier, teacher,
was born at Pompton, N. J. A son of Nathaniel
and Sarah (Bates) Douglass, he was of Scotch
and English ancestry, both the Douglass and
Bates families having lived in Morris County,
N. J., since the early years of the eighteenth cen-
tury. The iron-mining region in which he grew
up was not well provided with schools, but the
boy was well instructed and disciplined by his
mother, a woman of unusual intellectual gifts.
He was prepared for college by the Rev. Samu-
el Whelpley, and entered the sophomore class at
Yale. He was determined to become an engi-
neer, but at Yale he could do little to prepare
himself. At the time of his graduation, in 1813,
however, the country was in the midst of its
second war with Great Britain; engineer officers
were in demand, and careers were open even
when training had been deferred Douglass was
accepted and commissioned as second lieutenant
of engineers and ordered to West Point where*
he could train. During 1814 he saw active ser-
vice on the Niagara frontier. For his gallant
conduct in the defense of Fort Erie he was com-
mended in official dispatches by Gen. Gaines,
was promoted to a first lieutenancy and brevet-
ted captain. On Jan. i, 1815, he was assigned^
as assistant professor of natural philosophy, to
the Military Academy which was under reor-
ganization at West Point In December of that
year he married Ann Eliza, daughter of Andrew
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